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Quality Counts 


You can make no mistake buying 
Newport Quality products— 


Anthrene and Thianthrene Colors 
Anthraquinone Blue Black B 
Fast to Light Direct Colors 
Isomerpin—Neomerpin 
Larvex 


Quality Service keeps pace with Quality Products 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 


Passaic, New Jersey 
Branch Offices and Warehouses: 


Boston, Mass.: Providence, R. I.; Philadelphia, Pa.: Chicago, Ill.; Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 5. ¢ 
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One of the secrets of beautifully finished fabrics lies in the singeing, and there- 
fore it is necessary, first, to have a good singeing machine and, secondly, to operate 
that machine to the best possible advantage. 

All of the equipment which we build is properly designed and built to do the 
work for which it is intended, whether it is for Singeing, Bleaching, Mercerizing, 
Dyeing, Drying, Printing, or Finishing any fabric or yarn. 

The above illustration shows one of our Standard Quality built eight-burner 
Singeing machines of the latest type. Machine can be furnished with burners for 
either city gas or gasoline gas, as required. 

We will gladly give you any information on the construction or operation of 
the equipment which we build. 


MAIN OFFICE ano WORKS: NEW YORK OFFICE: 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. 30 CHURCH STREET 


THE 
TEXTILE - FINISHING 
MACHINERY 
CO 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE. 
WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. H. G. MAYER 
MONTREAL, P. @ CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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NOWLEDGE—THOROUGH AND SPE- 

CIFIC—AND UNCEASING STUDY OF 

THE FACTS AND FORCES AFFECTING 

A BUSINESS ENTERPRISE ARE ESSEN- 

TIAL TOA LASTING INDIVIDUAL SUCCESS AND 
TO EFFICIENT SERVICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


Commerce “Principles of Business Conduct”’. Reprinted in the in- 
terest of keeping American business on a sound and wholesome basis. 


“fo 4. A series based on the conception of the U.S. Chamber ™) 


VERYONE will concede that the chemical 
manufacturing industry has outgrown 
its swaddling clothes. 


R GH long ago foresaw that proficiency in 
the “Three R’s” of chemical making was not 
enough. To meet the complexities of modern 
manufacturing we were convinced that only 
the most intensive search for facts, and their 
application to chemical production processes, 
would insure uniformly satisfactory chemicals.’ 


R GH Chemicals thus bear the scientific 
imprint. Their purity inspires your confidence. 


“Whe 
ROESSLER 8HASSLACHER CHEMICALC. 


709 Sixth Avenue, New York City 
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Two Black Camels— 


* dyeing cotton and wool unions in which the cotton is to CAMEL DYES 


be left absolutely clear, success depends entirely on the 
wool color you use. Two new Camel Dyes, Aceko Milling 
Black N and Aceko Milling Black GD, produce a remarkable 
jet or a blue black on wool and leave cotton undyed. 


Aceko (Acid) 
Ethonic (Level Dyeing Acid) 


a : . Amidine (Direct) 
These Aceko Blacks also dye silk, silk and wool, loose 


wool or piece goods. For fastness to light they are very good; Sel-Amidine (Light Fast Direct) 
to washing and milling, excellent. Make a note-—now—to try Amalthion (Sulphur) 
them. 


Kromeko (Chrome) 


Samples, technical advice and practical assistance gladly furnished 


JOHN CAMPBELL & COMPANY 
75 Hudson Street American Dyestuff Manufacturers New York, N. Y. 


Branches and Warehouses: Boston; Chicago; Providence; Charlotte; Philadelphia 





“STANDARDS EVERYWHERE” 


Dyeing Machine Cage with 
\ \ A l EK, R Detachable Top 


To load raw 
cotton, wool, 


. = MMe Mee xags, noils or 
Zeolite Water Softeners ye, a a. hee 
. : ae shoddy it is nec- 
Rapid Sand Filters Ai Vea : | sue ‘die 
Oil Removal Filters . e \ are 


dump the stock 
Iron and Manganese Removal —e 
. into the cage, 


and it is readily 
distributed 
evenly thruout 
the cage. 





With this top 
there is a tight 


cover for the 


Vertical steel Patented. machine. 
pressure filter 


Request circular for fuller particulars. 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers 


The Permutit Company 


440 Fourth Avenue, New York City Hussong Dyeing Machine Co. 
Branches and Agents in All Principal Cities GROVEVILLE, NEW JERSEY 
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SALT CRYSTALS 


a For your own good don’t fall into the error of think- 
ing that salt is “just salt.” 


It may have as many disguises as Sherlock Holmes, 
but International Salt can always be identified by its 
pure, unvarying quality. 


That is why it is used in the best industrial families 


- why International Salt is synonymous with high 
standard results. 


Now as to your order. There 
IS a near-to-you International 
warehouse that ships promptly. 


NEW YORK 


INTE RNATI ONAL 


SALT COMPANY, Inc. 
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Boil-off and Dye %, 
in the SAME bath = % 
in the a S 
—~ Use Hydroxy Oils to increase profits. Shorten - 
your operation and level your shades the im- me 
proved way—with = 
aos 


Hydroxy Three Fibre 
Boil Off Oil 


oe 





ad 
- 
which assures thoroughly satisfactory finished —_— 
products to all who make a hose or fabric ed 
Seas Art Silk, Pure Silk and Cotton, or Wors- = 
ted. It boils out the oils and degums the pure = 
silk at. the SAME time. The oils are held in = 
suspension, thus preventing streaks and smears. a 
, Ww cs a as = 
a7 ile ‘ Ss me 
by ‘laa j “one elvan President Kuli Mfg. Co, ~~ 
— 
oa 
2 the Mi > 
— 3S 
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For the Kind of Kier Boil Manufacturing ” 
* 
You Want y yp Chemists ye 
THE COWLES DETERGENT COMPANY Ss a's 
542 Commonwealth Building Cleveland, Ohio nt Street: 
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UNITED CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
YORK AND COLGATE STS., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Announcing our new products 


DIAZO BLACK BH X Conc. 


and 


WOOL NAVY BLUE B X Conc. 


We also manufacture and recommend 


DIRECT FAST BLACK L 
DIRECT FAST BLUE 4GL 
DIRECT FAST BLUE 2GL 

BRILLIANT SULPHUR BLUE LM C Conc. 


The best money value blue for chambrays, cheviots, ginghams or denims 


OILS, SOFTENERS and TEXTILE SPECIALTIES 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. BRANCHES PAWTUCKET, R. I. 










This Way Is Easiest 
and Best 


Those mills now using Diastafor acclaim it as 
the easiest and best method of stripping the 
warp or of finishing that they have ever used. 
It requires no special machinery, it does its 
job efficiently and is equally effective with 
cotton, half-silk, rayon, worsted or mixed 
fabrics. 






JENNINGS & COMPANY, Inc. 


93 Broad Street Boston, Mass. 






































BK VERY delivery of our Colors is 
guaranteed equal to standard. 
No shipment leaves our warehouses 
without closest scrutiny. 
These mills have also found the delivery serv- 
ice which brings Diastafor to them is prompt- 
ness itself. No order is in too great a rush 
to be filled immediately, no mill is so located 
but that it is in quick shipping distance from 
a Duiastafor warehouse. 


Our experts in the dyeing of leather 
and textiles are at the call of Manu- 
facturers and Finishers. No charge 
is made for their time and experi- 
ence. 




























We are equipped to render a service 
unexcelled by any American distrib- 
utor of dyestuffs by giving counsel 
and aid to accomplish best results 
in the dyehouse. 


Write for particulars about Diastafor and serv- 
ice to the address below. 


DIASTAFOR 
The Fleischmann Company 


DIASTAFOR DEPT. 
695 Washington Street New York City 
Howard L. Jenkins, Representative 























Let us render you this service 
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a FRANI ieee PROCESS 


RAW STOCK DYEING MACHINE 
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N the Franklin Process Raw 

Stock Dyeing Machine the dye- 
ing operation and any preliminary 
or after treatments are done in a 
closed kier under pressure. The 
stock remains stationary while 
the dye liquor is forced through 
every fibre in one direction only. 
This prevents matting of the stock 
and reduces waste to a minimum 
in subsequent manufacturing 
operations. 


Free steam is eliminated, vastly improving 
Main office and plant at_ = working conditions, lessening deterioration of the 


Providence, R. I. eta ; Bs . ° 
iii Alias building, and effecting an important saving in 


Philadelphia fuel and dyestuffs. 
Southern Franklin Process ; 
Company We have recently published a 


Greenville, S. C. 


SC booklet telling a very interesting story 

66 Leonard Street about the Franklin Process Raw Stock 

Central Franklin Process Dyeing Machine. Send the coupon 
Chattaneze Tenn. below for a copy. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Manufaéturers of Dyeing Machines, also Yarn Dyers and 
Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
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ANTHRAPOLE OHL Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 


Oils, Chemicals, Gums 
and Finishes 
for the 


UNEXCELLED FOR WOOL AND THROWSTER, DYER, FINISHER 
WORSTED PIECE DYEING AND PRINTER 





REMOVES OIL SPOTS AND LIME 


Headquarters for 
SOAPS 


SANITOSE 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 

ELIMINATES THE CAUSE OF A wantinn silk finish 
STREAKY PIECES, ASSURING ' 
SILTEX GUM : 
LEVEL DYEINGS Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. ! 
The new printing gum ‘ 

DECERESENE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


ARKANSAS COMPANY cia Sm 


INCORPORATED Office and Works: Jersey City, N. J. 


Our Laboratory at your service. 


233 BROADWAY NEW YORK 













New York Boston Philadelphia 
2-4-6 Cliff St. 40 Central St. 583 Drexel Bldg. 


JOHN D. LEWIS 


IMPORTER AND EXPORTER 


DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 


—DManufacturer of — 


TANNIC ACID, COMMERCIAL 
TANNIC ACID, U.S.P. AND C.P. 
TARTAR EMETIC 
ANTIMONY SALTS 
CRUDE AND HALF REFINED TARTAR 
ANTIMONY LACTATE 
ACETATE OF CHROME 
FLUORIDE OF CHROME 
ACETATE OF IRON 
NITRATE OF IRON 
GALLIC ACID 
DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 
TANNING EXTRACTS 


Jobbers Of 
STARCHES 


S. R. Davip 


& COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs 


Sole New England Agents for Lactamine 


and Violamine 








































252 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Main 1684 






















New England Agents for the 
FADE-OMETER 


Manufactured by 
ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 


CHEMICALS 








PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Office and Warehouses: Fox Point 
Works: Mansfield, Mass. 
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SANDOZ 


NOVO FERMASOL 


A stable and highly concentrated Desizing Compound 
in Powder form. 


DISSOLVES VERY EASILY AND COLORLESS 


Very economical in its application and assures perfect 
quality to your goods and level dyeings on 


COTTON, RAYON OR MIXED GOODS 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 1 
708-710 WASHINGTON ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Paterson, N. J. Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. Providence, R. I. 
Philadelphia, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 








Established 1895 


BOSSON & LANE 


AMlanufacturers of 


The Original 


BLEACHING OIL 


for boiling out Cotton, to produce a foundation 
for a Pure White 








ECONOMY 


SERVICE 





Announcement 


Brilliant Acid Red B 


A new color manufactured by 

Noil Chemical & Color Co. A very 

bright Red, dyes level with Sul- 

phuric Acid, leaving Celanese un- 

stained. Is also recommended for 


High Grade Sulphonated and Saponified 


CASTOR OIL PRODUCTS]i 
Para Soap Oil 


Solvents and Assistants for 
cleaning all Textiles 


B & L Bleachers’ Bluings 
and Tints 












Pinks, and has excellent light fast- 
ness. 


DUNKER & PERKINS CoO. 


263 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 








Works and Ofice, ATLANTIC, MASS. 
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NEW YORK COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 
Manufacturers of ANILINE COLORS 


Fast Dyes— 


Mordant Colors for Men’s Wear, etc., Fast to 
Extreme Requirements. 


Fast Acid Colors for Ladies’ Dress Goods, etc., 
Fast to Light and Level Dyeing. 


Light Fast Colors for Cotton, Rayon and Silk, 
for Dress and Upholstery Material, etc. 


Main Office and Works BELLEVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


Rohm & Haas rey tebe) Inc. 


We have specialized in the manufacture of 


Hydrosulfites 
and Allied Products 


Lykopon-—Anhydrous Sodium Hydro- Formopon Extra—Basic Zinc Form- 
sulfite for reducing indigo and vat dyes, aldehyde Sulfoxylate for stripping dyes. 


for stripping, etc. 
ee Protolin—soluble normal Zinc Formal- 
Formopon—Sodium Formaldehyde dehyde Sulfoxylate for stripping dyes. 


Sulfoxylate for discharge printing. - 
. ae Protolin AZ—A special soluble Sul- 
Indopon W  _— Indigo Discharge Assistant. foxylate for stripping dyes. 


Our laboratory makes a special study of these prod- dyes from all classes of goods are supplied on request. 
ucts and their application,and appreciates the We also manufacture in our own plants a wide 
opportunity cf co-operating with users in solving range of Heavy Chemicals,including Acids, Sodium 
any problems which the employment of these Sulfide,Glauber's Salt, Aluminum Sulfate,Aluminum 
products presents. Suggestions for stripping Chloride, liquid andcrystals, Tartar Emetic,etc- 


(eye i Factories 


Bristol and ae athied | eoeteew 


40 North Front Street nee 
PHILADELPHIA Chicago, lll. Gloversville, N.Y° 


Boston,Mass. 
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MONOPOLE OIL 


Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


A’ specialized textile oil, highly concentrated 
and double sulphonated. 


BENSAPOL 


To remove oil and grease 


SOLUBLE OILS 


In every concentration 
RAYON OIL 
HYDROSULPHITES 
CREAM SOFTENERS 
ARTIFICIAL SILK SOFTENER 
TEXTILE GUMS 


For printing 
(Crude and powdered) 


Arabic Tragacanth Karaya 


JACQUES WOLF &Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. oJ. 





Mid-West and Pacific Coast Representatives 
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National Erie Black BF 


A New Direct Black of 
Pronounced Utility 


HIS new product is adapted to all 

varieties of fabrics usually dyed with 
Direct Blacks of this class. It will be 
found useful for cotton, rayon, pure and 
tin weighted silks, and cotton and silk 
hosiery. 


Owing to its good cold dyeing proper- 
ties, National Erie Black BF is especially 
adapted for speck dyeing. 


Soluble and level dyeing. 
Readily discharged with hydrosulfite. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
PROVIDENCE CHICAGO MONTREAL 
HARTFORD CHARLOTTE TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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‘Circulated Everywhere Dyestuffs Are Used’’ 


Published by Howes Publishing Company, 90 William Street, New York. 


Devoted to the practical application of dyestuffs in all industries; especially to textile chemistry—the science and practice of 
scouring, bleaching, dyeing and finishing. 
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The Amino Acids and Their Relation 
to Wool 


A Study of the Constitution and Reactions of the Amino Acids as Related to the Proteins, Particularly 
Wool, and as Compared with the Fatty Acids 


By CHAS. E. MULLIN, M.Sc., F.A.I.C. 
Consulting Chemist, Camden, N. J. 


(All rights reserved by author.) 


IX FORE further considering the proteins as such 

it may be well to diverge long enough to discuss 

the amino acids, of which they are mainly com- 
posed. Just as protein chemistry is of the greatest 
importance in relation to wool, so are the amino acids 
related to the proteins, and therefore of major impor- 
tance in connection with the chemistry of the wool 
fiber. 

In the present paper, the formation of chemical com- 
pounds or salts of the amino acids with both acid and 
alkalies has been particularly stressed. This has been 
done purposely in order to lead up to the subject of 
the formation of similar compounds by the proteins 
silk), 
There is certainly a mass of most 
excellent evidence in the chemical literature in favor 
of such compound formation, especially since the ad- 
vent of the new methods of measuring the hydrogen 


themselves (wool and which will be discussed 


in a later paper. 


ion concentration of the various solutions acting upon 
the protein. If such compounds exist, as they most 
surely do in many cases, there is no reason why they 
should not be formed in dyeing, which certainly is a 
wide step toward the proof of the chemical theory of 
dyeing wool and silk. 

The present paper is largely limited to the amino 
acids, but it merely forms a step in the proof of the 
existence of these protein salts, which will be more 
fully discussed in the later paper. This paper on the 
protein compounds will in turn be followed by a dis- 
cussion of the chemical theory 
(wool and silk). 


of dyeing proteins 
The hydrogen ion factor has cleared 
up many formerly very obscure points in regard to 
the formation of amino acid, and particularly protein 
compounds; and certainly the question of their exist- 
ence cannot be decided adversely without a full knowl- 
1 


edge and consideration of this factor. 


CHEMISTRY AND PROPERTIES OF THE AMINO ACIDS 


‘The amino acids may be considered as the “building 
blocks” which go to make up our proteins. Likewise 
they are the final organic products of protein hydrol- 
ysis. These decomposition products always contain 
an amino group in the a-position. This position of 
the amino group relative to the acid radical is a con- 
stant one, no matter what other radicals are present; 
thus: 

X 
| 
H—C—NH, 


O=C—OH 


The end products of the decomposition of the amino 
When 
sulphur is present, as in wool, sulphur dioxide is also 
formed. In the protein these acids are supposed to be 
in peptide linkage; i. e., the amino group of one acid 


acids are ammonia, carbon dioxide and water. 


“building block” united to the carboxylic acid group of 
the next acid “building block.” Table VI gives the 


constitution and other information for the known 


a-amino acids found in proteins. Very possibly there 


are many others not yet isolated or identified. 


TABLE VI 
THE CONSTITUTION, FORMULA AND CLASSIFICATION OF 
THE KNowWN AmINo ACIpDs 
The Monoaminomonocarboxylic Acids 
Name 
Glycine or Glycollol 
Formula: CH,(NH,)-COOH 
Alanine 
Formula: CH,-CH(NH,)-COOH 


Constitution 


a-aminoacetic acid 


a-aminopropionic acid 





STRUCTURE OF THE AMINO ACIDS 


H 
| 


iy 
0=C—0H 


Glycocoll 


CH, 


H—C—H CH, 


C—H 


| 
H—C—wN Ho 
O==C 0H 


Iso-leucine 


CH 
we CH 


HC_ CH 


—_— 


| 
H—C—H 
H—C—HH, 
0=C—BH 


Phenyl Alanine 


Histidine 
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ote fl fa } 
—e on H—C—H . ( 
“= H—C—NH» — — 
] 
o=C—0H o=C—0H H—C—H H—C—NH5 
H—C—H O0==C—OH 
Alanine Valine 
H—C—NH5 
| Leucine 
H r 0==C—0OH 
H—C—O0OH H—C—SH 
Caprine D=>—C—0H 
H—C—NH5 H—C—NHp | 
| H—C—H 
0=C—O0OH O0==C—0H NHo } 
| H—C—NH, 
CNH | 
Serine Cysteine | o=-0 —0H 
r 
H—C—H Aspartic Acid. 
C—0OH o=C—O0H 
HC* CH | R--0—H 
— 
HC_ CH H—C—H NH 
“y a | ‘Ge 
l H—C—NH»o H——C—H 
H—C—H KH— —NH, 
} o=C—OH H—C—H 
H—C—NH» 0==C—0OH 
H—C —H 
0==C —OH Arginine | 
Glutamic H—C—H 
Tyrosine Acid | 
H—C—NHp5 
0=C—9H 
H,oC-———CHOH HoC——CH, 
| Lysine 


Hoo o—t_on H.C o—f_on 
2 2 4 


\Z\ 


NH 4H NH H 
Hydroxyproline Proline 


H  NH20 
fy 0d hon 
mess 
“tH \/\ 
NH H H H 
H—C—S—S—C—H 
Tryptophane 


| 
NHy-C—H H—C—NH, 
0=C—0OH 0==C—OH 


Cystine. 
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PO tac tisk tha eee es a-aminoisovaleric acid 
Formula: (CH,)-CH(NH,)-COOH 

DOME Sec in cea inecnana aa a-aminoisocaproic acid 
Formula: (CH,)CH-CH,-CH(NH,)-COOH 

Caprine or Glycoleucine .......... a-aminocaproic acid 


Formula: CH,CH,CH,CH,CH(NH,)COOH 
Isoleucine a-amino-B-methyl-B-ethylpropionic acid 
Formula: (CH,)(C,H,)CH-CH(NH,)-COOH 
© Phenylalanine B-phenyl-a-aminopropionic acid 
Formula: C,H,-CH,-CH(NH,)-COOH 


Tyrosine b-f-hydroxyphenyl-a-aminopropionic acid 
Formula: (OH)-C,H,-CH,-CH(NH,)-COOH 

Serine B-hydroxy-a-aminopropionic acid 
Formula: OH-CH,-CH(NH,)-COOH 


Cystine or Dicystine. .di-( B-thio-a-aminopropionic acid) 
Formula: HOOC-CH(NH,)-CH,S-S-CH,-CH(NH.,)- 
COOH 


é Icids 


d-aminosuccinic acid 


The Monoaminodicarboxylic 

Aspartic SN Ss siesBcb cna nik ch eecge Sn 
Formula: C,H.NO, 

AGUA AN cots sia. widie alae 
Formula: C,H,NO, 


a-aminoglutaric acid 


a-amino-b-hydroxyglutamic acid 
Formula: HOOC-CH,CHOH-CH(NH,,)-COOH 


<lcids 
Arginine a-amino-2-guanidinevaleric acid 
Formula: HN = C(NH,)NH-CH,-CH,-CH.,- 
CH(NH,)-COOH 


The Diaminomonocarboxylic 


Lysine a--diaminocaproic acid 
Formula: CH,( NH,,)-CH,-CH,-CH,-CH (NH, )-C¢ JOH 


Ornithine a-2-diaminovaleric acid 
Formula: ( HN )CH,CH, CH,CH,, NH,) CC JOH 


The Diaminohydroxymonocarboxylic Acid 
Caseinic acid 
Formula: C,, 


a-diaminotrihydroxydodecanic acid 
H, (OH).(NH,),COOH 


The Heterocyclic Compounds 
Histidine B-iminozolyl-a-aminopropionic acid 
Formula: C,H,O,N, 
I ib htt aie an when 
Formula: C_H,NO, 


a-pyrrolidinecarboxylic acid 


Hydroxyproline. ...hydroxy-a-pyrrolidinecarboxylic acid 
Formula: C,H,NO 
io B-indole-a-aminopropionic acid 


Formula: C,,H,,N,O, 


(he amino acids are nearly all readily soluble in 
water. Tyrosine is sparingly soluble in cold, but 
re soluble in hot, water; while cystine is difficultly 
soluble in both hot and cold water. 


i 


They are all read- 
soluble in dilute acids and alkalies, except cystine, 
which does not easily dissolve in dilute ammonia. 
hey are insoluble in ether. All monocarboxylicmono- 


ino acids are amphoteric to litmus. The diamino 
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acids (histidine and arginine) all react alkaline in so- 
lution and absorb carbon dioxide from the air. The 
monoamino, dicarboxylic acids (aspartic and glutamic) 
are acid in reaction. 

As the amino acids contain a nuclei belonging to 
either the aliphatic, carbozylic or heterocyclic class, as 
well as the amino and carboxylic groups, and are 
therefore both weak acids and weak bases, they unite 
with both strong acids and strong bases to form two 
series of salts. As bases they react like substituted 
ammonias to form hydrochlorides with hydrochloric 
acid. ‘The salts thus formed ionize into the amino 
acid as the cation and hydrochloric acid as the anion, 
giving an acid solution. As acids they unite with the 
bases, such as sodium or potassium hydroxide, to form 
the sodium salt of the amino acid, which on ionizing 
yields sodium as the cation and the amino acid as the 
anion, giving an alkaline solution. This property of 
uniting both with bases and acids is of very great im- 
portance in determining the behavior our textile pro- 
teins, wool and silk, as well as all other proteins, and 


we will therefore consider the matter further. 
METALLIC SALTS OF THE AMINO ACIDS 


by their amino groups these “acids” will unite with 
the basic radicle of such salts as mercuric chloride or 
nitrate, silver nitrate, platinum chloride and cupric 
chloride to form double salts. Some of these com- 
All of come 


below hydrogen in the electromotive series of metals. 


pounds are crystalline. these metals 


In this manner the amino acids may be precipitated 
from solution with copper or mercuric salts. Mercuric 


acetate, in the the 


best reagents for this purpose, although the precipita- 


presence of carbonates, is one of 
tion is probably not quantitative, and many other com- 
pounds will precipitate with this reagent. 

The test is best made on a solution weakly alkaline 
with sodium carbonate, by adding alternately a few 
drops of a 2 per cent mercuric acetate solution and 
then sufficient sodium carbonate solution to keep the 
solution alkaline. This is continued as long as a white 
precipitate is obtained, and then sufficient of the re- 
agents are added so that, on mixing, the precipitate 
has a faint yellowish-red color. Five to eight volumes 
of 98 per cent alcohol are then added. 


AMINO AND Fatty AcIps 


In considering the reactions of the proteins and 
their hydrolysis products, the amino-fatty acids, such 
as aminoacetic (glycollol or glycine), aminovaleric, 
aminocaproic and aminopropionic acids (alanine), and 
their influence must not be overlooked. These amino- 
fatty acids are present in many proteins and they 
combine the chemical properties of both the amino 
and fatty acids, which, as before stated, themselves 
have many properties in common. 
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As fatty acids combine with alkalies to form soaps, 
so too do the amino-fatty and amino acids combine 
with alkalies to form water-soluble compounds. It 
may be noted that most of these are constituents of 
either wool or silk, and many of both. A few of the 
formulas (Fig. 1) may be of interest to show the 
structure of these acids. After studying these, would 
you expect wool to withstand the action of either alka- 
lies or acids? 


SoAp-LIKE CoMPOUNDS 


Just as we produce a soap by substituting an alkali 
for the hydrogen of the carboxyl group in a fatty acid, 
so do we form a “soap-like” substance from an amino- 
fatty acid by substituting the alkali for the hydrogen 
in its carboxyl group. In the same manner that we 
form potassium, sodium, calcium or other metallic 
soaps, so do we form the corresponding potassium, 
It is interesting to 


note that these proteinates have the same order of 


sodium or calcium proteinates. 


solubility as the corresponding soaps—that is, the 
solubility decreasing in the order in which they are 
named—and that they may also be “salted out” of 
solution in the same manner as true soaps. 

This is undoubtedly of much interest in mordanting 
wool. Without doubt the basic mordants unite with 
the carboxyl groups of the amino acids constituting 
wool to form aluminum, chromium or iron proteinates, 
while, due to the amphoteric character of protein, with 
bichromates, it may form protein bichromate or chro- 
mate. The tin weighting of silk may also represent a 
process of this kind, although in some ways this ap- 
pears to be a particular type of reaction. 


SOLUBILITY AND REGAIN 


Fischer has compared the chemical activity of the 
amino acids with that of the true fatty acids. The 
lower members of both the fatty acid and amino acid 
series are water-“soluble,” but the higher members 
are not water-soluble, although water is to some ex- 
tent soluble in them. The study of the solubility of 
water in the proteins is of considerable importance in 
the study of regains of both wool and silk. 

The solubility of water in the proteins varies greatly 
among the various members of this class. In the so- 
called “insoluble” proteins, such as wool, silk and 
casein, the solubility of water is low, but in the case 
of soluble proteins, such as gelatin, it is very high. 
Needless to say, the properties of the colloid change 
considerably as the amount of water present varies, 
as is well known to all who handle wool and silk. It 
is interesting to note that Ostwald states that ordinary 
gelatin, which is dry and absolutely free of all bases 
and acids, is insoluble in water and no more readily 
hydrated than the ordinary globulins. 

Fischer has made some interesting experiments upon 


the hydration of water-insoluble protein (neutral glo- 
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bulin) in the presence of alkali and found that it passes 
through three states: (1) At the start it is a relatively 
non-hydrated condition. 
proteins, 


(As compared with soluble 


wool and silk are also non- 


(2) A state in which the water is dis- 
solved in it; in other words, the state of hydration is 


relatively 
hydrated.) 


increased; and (3) a state in which the protein is dis- 
solved in water. 

It may be of interest to state that certain experi- 
ments by the author indicate that wool also passes 
through these three stages. Ordinary wool carefull 
scoured clean with neutral soap or solvents, or a com- 
bination of these, may actually gain slightly in weight 
due to the action of alkalies in certain subsequent 
processes. This gain in weight may be attributed en- 
tirely to the gain in moisture (regain or condition) 
due to the wool passing through the second stage as 
above, and is sufficient to entirely counterbalance the 
loss in weight of the fiber due to the solvent, saponi- 
fying or hydrolyzing action of the alkali upon the pro- 
tein material. However, when this second stage is 
passed the loss occasioned by the solution of the fiber 
protein very soon offsets this gain in weight due to 
increased hydration (regain), and we soon have a 
very serious loss of fiber substance, with its attendant 
more or less serious results. It is interesting to con- 
sider how nearly this process of solution approaches 
that of our soaps. They pass through these three 
identical stages in exactly the same manner. 


In Acip SoLuTIoNS 


The reactions of the amino acids with mineral acids, 
of course, cannot be compared with any reactions of 
the fatty acids, as the latter contain no groups corre- 
sponding to the amino groups. In the presence of 
acids, however, the protein goes through just the same 
three stages as in the presence of alkalies. The insolu- 
ble, non-hydrated protein (first stage) is hydrated 
(second stage), and then passes into solution (third 
stage). The protein-acid compounds (second stage) 
are better solvents for water than the original protein 
(first stage), just as are the alkali proteinates, and are 
therefore rapidly hydrated, and upon continuing the 
action they pass into complete solution (third stage). 

If the concentration, temperature and length of time 
are right, we eventually completely hydrolyze the pro- 
tein in acid solutions in exactly the same three stages 
as we did in the alkali-protein experiment. In fact, it 
has been shown that at certain high concentrations 
the action of mineral acids on wool is more drastic 
than that of alkali. We will have more to say in re- 
gard to protein compounds and protein hydrolysis 
later. 

SWELLING AND SOLUTION 


In this connection it may be well to call attention 


Fischer’s differentiation between swelling and 
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solution, which, he states, are entirely different phe- 
nomena. Swelling is the change wherein the material 
(protein) enters into a physico-chemical combination 
with more of the solvent (water); as a change in the 
direction of greater solubility of the solvent (water) 


in the material (hydrated protein). “Solution,” in the 


case of a protein, is a change in the direction of greater 
solubility, or an increased degree of dispersion, of the 


colloid (hydrated protein) in the solvent. 
SOAPS AND PROTEINS 


In pointing out the similarity between soaps and 
proteins, Dr. Fischer mentions that it is not the neu- 
tral protein which is hydrated, but its salts. He points 
out the continued relation between soaps and proteins 


by the fact that the potassium and sodium salt deriva- 
tives of protein are sooner and more highly hydrated 
than the corresponding magnesium and calcium de- 
rivatives, while the mercury derivative forms an al- 
most leather-like mass. Just as the soaps of the alka- 
line earths and heavy metals are insoluble in water, so 
are the proteinates of these elements. In fact, the 
heavy metals are considered as “coagulants” of the 
proteins. The alkaline earths occupy an intermediate 
place between “coagulants” and “precipitants,’’ while 
the light metals are “precipitants” of the proteins. 


The amino group (NH,) is detached from the amino 
acids only with difficulty in acid hydrolysis, or by the 
action of alkalies. The amino acids are most stable in 
the form of their acid salts. Most of them are also 
stable in alkaline solution, but cystine and cysteine 
will lose their sulphur to a large extent in alkaline so- 
lution, and arginine decomposes into ornithine and 
urea. The fact that the amino nitrogen is so firmly 
attached and the amino acids so stable in acid solu- 
tion forms a basis for the theory that the ammonia, 
which always appears in small amounts when a pro- 
tein is hydrolyzed in acid solution, cannot have come 
from the amino acids, but must have had some other 


linkage in the protein molecule. 


As a matter of fact, it represents acid amido nitro- 
gen and not amino acid nitrogen. It was in a free 
carboxyl group. It is called amide nitrogen and the 
amount varies. But while the amino group is not 
easily detached by simple hydrolysis, it can be readily 
removed by an oxidation. By various oxidizing agents, 
such as hydrogen peroxide or permanganate, the amino 
group is displaced and the corresponding ketonic acid 
Although the 
amino group is easily replaced with oxygen, it is not 


is formed. This reaction is reversible. 


replaceable with hydrogen. That is, if protein is 
hydrolyzed with hydrochloric acid and tin, so that 
nascent hydrogen is set free, the hydrogen does not 


cisplace the amino group to form the fatty acid. 
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OPpTicAL PROPERTIES OF THE AMINO ACIDS 


All of the amino acids obtained from the hydrolysis 
of proteins by acids or enzymes, with the exception of 
glycine, are optically active. 
tatory. 


Most of them are levoro- 
The a-carbon is always asymmetric, except in 
glycine. Since the total rotatory action of any collec- 
tion of amino acids obtained by acid hydrolysis or by 
digestive enzymes is different from and generally 
greater than the rotation of the protein from which 
they come, the change in the rotary power of a hydro- 
lyzing protein enables us to follow the rate of change. 

The amino acids obtained from proteins by hydrol- 
ysis with alkalies, or those obtained by acid hydrolysis 
from proteins which have been treated for a time with 
dilute alkali, are for the most part optically inactive. 
The amino obtained from 


acids alkali-treated 


proteins are, as a rule but not exclusively, composed 


such 


of equal amounts of the dextro- and levo-rotatory 


forms of the acids. Since in the proteins probably 
only one of the optically active forms of an amino acid 


occurs, as is shown by the activity of those acids when 


freed by enzymes or acid hydrolysis, it follows that by 


the action of alkali the other optically active form has 
been produced. This process by which an optically 
active compound is changed into its opposite optically 
active isomer is called “racemization.” 

It has been found that the amino acids when free do 
not easily or rapidly racemize when treated with dilute 
alkali. The racemization produced by the action of 
dilute alkali on protein must, therefore, occur while 
the amino acids are combined in the protein molecule. 
The various proteins differ in the amounts of the dif- 
ferent amino acids which they yield on hydrolysis as 
I11.* 


accurately determine all of the amino acids quanti- 


shown in Table \While it is not yet possible to 
tatively, this is possible for some of them and approxi- 


mations may be made for the others. 


*American Dyestuff Reporter, June 28, 1926. 
(This is the third of a series of articles by Charles E. 
Mullin. The fourth will appear in an early issue.) 


DYE IMPORTS INTO JAPAN 


The imports of dyestuffs through the port of Kobe, 
Japan, during March just prior to the application of the 
new import tariff, were much larger than in February, 
according to advice from Howard B. Titus, secretary to 
commercial attaché, Tokio. the late arrival 
of speculative orders April imports exceeded those of 


Because of 


March, especially of aniline dyes, the total for which 
in April was 511,350 kin (1.33 The 


bulk of this came from Germany, with United States 


pounds per kin). 
second on the list for this class of dyes. Of synthetic 
indigo, 142,078 kin were imported into Japan from Ger- 
many during April, and 27,265 from the United States. 
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The Reduction Products of Azo 


Part XVI 


Dyes 


By WALTER C. HOLMES 


Color Laboratory, Bureau of Chemistry 


[Ieprror’s Note.—The most practical and effective No. 191.—2, 7, 8-TRIAMINO-1-NAPHTHOL-4, 6- 
method for the identification of aso dyes consists in the DISULFONIC ACID 
isolation and identification of the products which they HN OH 
yield on reduction. This method finds less application . 
than it might or should, partly because some of these 
products have never been isolated and investigated, and 
partly because much of the data which has been obtained 
in regard to such reduction products is greatly scattered HO,S 
aand very difficult to locate. 


H,N NH, 


Mr. Holmes has made a search for all the available in- ; : . as Oe - : 
formation on such reduction products, and this series con- _ rol 1, N.C 72 Mol. W t. 349.28; (C, 34.4% ; H, 3.2% ; 
tains a digest o his results with a systematic listing of the N, 12.0% ; O, 32.1% ; 5, 18.4% ). ore 

reduction products of the azo dyes published in the Colour Derived from C. I. Nos. 243 and 585. 

Index, together with the availabledata on suuch properties No data available. 


and reactions as would be of service in their identification. | 
No. 192.—H Y DRAZINE OF 1, 7, 8-TRIAMINO- 


No. 189.—2, 7, 8°: TRIAMINO-1-NAPHTHOL:3, 5- NAPHTHALENE-3, 6-DISULFONIC ACID 
DISULFONIC ACID HN 
H,N OH HN NH, 
H.N NH, H.N 
SO.H HO,S SO,H 
HO,S CioH,2N,O,S.; Mol. Wt. 348.34; (C, 34.5% ; H, 3.5%; 

C,9H,,N,O,S.; Mol. Wt. 349.28; (C, 34.4% ; H, 3.2%; N, 16.1% ; O, 27.6% ; S, 18.4%). 
N, 12.0% ; O, 32.1% ; S, 18.4%). Derived from C. I. No. 49 by partial reduction. 

Derived from C. I. Nos. 244, 245 and 531. No data available. 


No data available. 
No. 193.—2-AMINO-5-DIETHYLAMINOBENZOL- 


No. 190.—2, 7, 8-TRIAMINO-1-NAPHTHOL-3, 6- 1-SULFONIC ACID 
DISULFONIC ACID NH, 
H.N OH — 
H.N NH, 
HO,S SO,H N(C.H,), 


C,,H,,N.O,S ; Mol; Wt. 244.25; (C, 49.1% ; H, 6.6%; 
C,oH,,N;,0,S.; Mol. Wt. 349.28; (C, 34.4% ;H, 3.2%; N. 11.5%; O, 19.7% ; S, 18.1%). 


N, 12.0% : O, 32.1% ; S, 18.4%). Derived from C. I. No. 50. . 
Derived from C. I. Nos. 246, 247, 581 to 583, 586 to Crystals, sol. in alc. and very sol. in H,O. It yields an 
594 and 619. insol. cryst. benzylidene comp. in alk. sols. with salicylic 


A colorless cryst. pdr. which quickly turns blue on aldehyde. 
exposure to air. Aq. sols. also rapidly turn bright blue. 


The ammon. sol. on filter paper quickly turns deep blue- No. 194.—8-CHLOR-2-AMINO-1-NAPHTHOL-5- 


violet and finally gray-black, the violet color giving a SULFONIC ACID 
bright blue-green spot and the gray color a brilliant green Cl OFT 

with HCl. FeCl, (and HNO.) give a thick blue pptte 

which dissolves in dil. NaOH giving a bright blue-red NH, 


sol. (Green.) 

The color reactions in Hesse’s tests (see No. 181) 
are: (1) violet, turning blue, (2) yellow or brown, (3) 
blue and (3a) red to violet. 
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C,,H,CINO,S ; Mol. Wt. 273.64; (C, 43.9% ; H, 2.9%; 
Cl, 12.9% ; N, 5.1%; O, 23.4%; S, 11.7%). 
Derived from C. I. No. 510. 
No data available. 


No. 195.—8-CHLOR-2-AMINO-1-NAPHTHOL-3, 6- 
DISULFONIC ACID 


Cl OH 
NH, 
HO,S SO,H 
C,,H,CINO,S,; Mol. Wt. 353.70; (C, 33.9%; H, 


2.3%; Cl, 10.0%; N, 4.0%; ; 
Derived from C. I. Nos. 128 and 5 
No data available. 


O, 31.7%; S, 18.1%). 
51 


L 


No. 196.—1-o-m-DICHLOR-p-SULFOPHENYL-3- 
METHYL-4-A MINO-5-HY DROXY- 
PYRAZOLONE 
H,N-C — C-CH. 


HO-C N 
ig SIE 
N 
| 


Cl 
Cl 
HO.S 
C,,.H,CI,N,0O,S; Mol. Wt. 338.13; (C, 35.5%; H, 
2.7%; Cl, 21.0%; N, 12.4%; O, 18.9%; S, 9.5%). 


No. 639. 


Derived from C. I. 


\queous solutions soon turn pure red-violet in the air. 


No. 197.—1-p-CHLOR-o-SULFOPHENYL-3- 
METH YL-4-AMINO-5-HY DROXY- 
PYRAZOLENE 
H,N-C CCH 

HO-C N 


“er 


x 


SO,H 


Cl 
CH. CIN.O.S: Mol Wt: 308675 (C, 
3.3% : Cl, 11.7%: N, 13.8%: O, 21.1%; 5S, 
Derived from C. I. No. 642. 
No data available. 


No. 198-—p-AMINOBENZYLDIETHYLAMINE 
NH, 


10.6% ). 


N(C.H;,); 
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39.5%; Hi, 
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C,,H,,.N.; Mol. Wt. 178.22; (C, 
N, 15.7%). 
Derived from C. I. No. 536. 
Colorless, water-sol. oil which boils at 
40 mm. pressure. 


74.1%; H, 


10.2%; 


212-4° under 


No. 199.—1-AMINO-2-HY DROXY-3-NAPHTHOIC 
ACID 


NH, 
OH 
COOH 


C,,H,NO,; Mol. Wt. 203.14; (C, 
N, 7.0% ; O, 23.6%). 

Derived from C. I. 
and 521. 

Glitiering yellow rhombic prisms, diffic. sol. in H,O, 
benzol, toluol and chloroform and readily sol. in acetone, 
ether and alcohol. Decomposes at 205.5° without melt- 
ing. Turns bluish in the air. Dissolves in H,SO, with 
a green color. Alc. sols. give a violet color with very dil. 
FeCl,, disappearing with excess. 

On boiling with dilute mineral acids 1, 2-dihydroxy- 
3-naphthoic acid is formed. Mpt. 220.5° (decomp.). 
Dil. sols. are colored red by FeCl,. It dissolves in MeO, 
with a yellow color, soon turning green. 
diacetyl deriv., yellow needles, mpt. 207°. 

The free amino acid forms a hydrochloride, small color- 
less needles, which loses its acid and turns yellow on 
drying. 


65.0%; H, 4.5%; 


Nos. 35, 160, 163, 166, 190, 483 


It gives a 


No. 200.—38-AMINO-1, 7-DIHYDROXY-4-SULFO-2- 
NAPHTHOIC ACID 


H,N OH 


HO COOH 


ST 
CH NOS; Mol. Wt. 299:20; (CC, 
N, 4.7%; O, 37.4%; S, 10.7%). 
Derived from C. I. Nos. 482, 485, 522, 524 and 525. 
No data available. 


14.1%; H, 


, ; 
3.0% : 


No. 201.—AMINONIGROTINIC ACID 
C,,H,NO.S; Mol. Wt. 299.20; (C, 44.1%; H, 3.0%; 
N, 4.7%; O, 37.4%; S, 10.7%). 
Derived from C. I. Nos. 427, 484, 486 and 523. 
The position of the amino grp. is uncertain. 
No data available. 


No. 202.—7-METHYLAMINO-2-AMINO-1- 
NAPHTHOL-3-SULFONIC ACID 


OH 
H,CHN NH, 
SO, 
C,,H,,N.O,S: Mol. Wt. 300.29; (C, 44.0% ; H, 4.0%; 


N, 9.3%; O, 21.3%: 
Derived from C. I. 
No data available 


>, 21.4%). 


No. 421. 
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No. 203.—1-0o-CHLOR-p-SULFO-0-TOLYL-3-CAR- 
BOXY-4-AMINO-5-HY DROXYPYRAZOLONE 


H,N-C — C-COOH 


i | | 
HO-C N 
i Oi 

N 


SOF 
C,,H,,C1N,0O,S; Mol. Wt. 347.68; 
2.9% ; 10.2%; N, 12.1%; O, 27.6%; 
Derived from C. I. No. 643. 
No data available. 


CG: 
S, 9.2%). 


38.0% A 


op 


Practical & 
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No. 204.—2, 7-DIAMINOCARBAZOL 


—-NH— 


H,N 


C,.H,,N,; Mol. Wt. 197.17; 
N, 21.3%). 

Derived from C. I. No. 445. 

Colorless flat silvery needles (alc.), very sp. sol. in 
H.O. Does not melt but darkens at 200° and then grad- 
ually becomes tarry. 

Sulfate, colorless needles, nearly insol. in hot H,O. 

Hydrochloride, mod. sol. in H,O from which it is 
pptted. in crystals by adding HCl. 


ne Production of 


Bright Colors on Textile Fabrics 
Part x11 


(Continud from page 440) 


Topping Through Spraying—Complete One-Color Topping—Operation of the Plant—Advantages 
of the Plant 


By RAFFAELE SANSONE 


ERY original topping effects can be produced by 
spraying the cotton fabrics, dyed in the direct 
coloring matters, with baths containing basic dye- 

stuffs, such as the Methylene Blues, the Methyl Violets, 
the Khodamines, the Auramines, etc., on special plants, 
the cost of which is not strong. The solutions employed 
for the spraying operations play an important part, and 
can be made up with water or with volatile solvents such 
as alcohol, benzine, gasoline, etc., in accordance with the 
nature of the article manufactured, costing, of course, 
much less in the first case than in the second, especially if 
used for complete spray-topping effects. Solutions pre- 
pared with volatile solvents are indispensable with stripe 
or design spray-topping effects. 

\Vith the above process, the range of effects possible is 
Some of these can be indicated as follows: 

1. Effects where the material is wet all through, ac- 
complishing a complete 


very large. 


one-color topping. 


2. Effects where the material is only covered super- 


ficially on one or both sides with a thin layer of one 


topping color. 


3. Effects where the material is 


with a different color on each side. 


covered superficially 


4. Effects where the material is covered simultaneously 
with twe or more topping colors on one or two sides. 

5. Effects where the material is given two subsequent 
toppings by spraying. 

6. Effects where the topping baths also impart shine to 
the material. 


i. Effects where the dyeing in the direct colors of the 
cotton fabrics and subsequent topping is accomplished 
through spraying. 


COMPLETE ONE-CoLor TopPpiING 


In those cases where the material is wet all through by 
the topping bath, the work of the operatives entails no 
special difficulties, and there is less danger of obtaining 
irregular effects. A water solution of the basic color can 
be used to advantage, as the drying is not to follow im- 
mediately, and can be conducted on a separate plan, the 
wet topped material being rolled on a wooden shaft. To 
produce a topping that penetrates well all through cotton 
cloth goods of slight thickness, a plant constructed on 
the principle indicated in Fig. 1 would offer special ad- 
vantage, owing to its simple construction. 

This shows a pair of solid cast iron frames (F), joined 
together so as to remain parallel, and forming a sort of 
table, on the top of which is encased a shallow copper 
trough of larger width than any piece of cotton cloth to 
be treated, and designed to collect any coloring bath pass- 
ing off its sides. The trough slants slightly toward an 
opening at the end, closed with a wooden peg, and the 
lower portion of it has fitted to it a short tube leading into 
a collection bucket. 

At the end of the table is a pair of light iron supports 
(A) which mount to a certain height supporting a long, 
for the 


narrow copper-plated iron vessel (C), solution 
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containing the dyestuff. This is of copper-plated iron, 
enameled iron, or other suitable material, and has a cer- 
tain capacity to avoid continual filling during the topping. 
It is not heavy and the operatives have no trouble in 
raising in into position, or in lowering it from supports 
\, by means of handles at the ends. 

Just above vessel C is placed a copper tube (D), sup- 
plied with a long series of very small copper taps (S), 
the mouths of which remain just above the correspond- 
ing number of small copper tubes, fixed parallel to one 
another in a slanting position, and nearly reaching the 
bottom of the vessel itself. The small slanting tubes are 
of regulated size, and are all fixed in upper and lower 
guides, screwed together and entering in slides at the 
extremities of case C. The guides and the tubes in them 
can be raised out of case C whenever it is necessary to 
conduct cleaning operations. 

Tube D is joined to a long iron tube (F), fitted to the 
top of pump V to produce compressed air, which after- 
ward passes out by taps S, when these are open, blowing 
strongly on the top holes of the small copper tubes already 
indicated. Pump V is driven through a crossed leather 
belt run from a large pulley (U), the central shaft of 
which is connected with the mechanism moving the ma- 
chines. Through the working of a large pinion wheel 
on a small pinion wheel, turning the shaft of pulley U 
the speed at which the pump is run can be greatly in- 
creased. 


se ‘ 
Pde tush} 
i} 
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The upper portion of the table has also a circular cage 
T, a spreading surface (]), a small guide-roller (L) and 
a regulating drum B, on which the cotton fabric to be 
topped is passed, being held under tension, and in a 
straight position through roller G. Spreading surface J 
has a copper plate containing shallow lines running in 
two directions. Tension cage T has two side-discs be- 
tween which several square-sectioned thin copper bars 
are placed at intervals from one another. The position 
of the discs is controlled by turning a small hand wheel 
at one side of the machine, supplied with worm gearing. 
To produce as little noise as possible during the working 
of the plant, the short end shafts of tension cage T, 
roller G, roller L and drum B, as well as all shafts of the 
pulleys and other wheels of the driving mechanism, are 
run in ball bearings, which can be easily lubricated, even 
during the running of the plant without straining in any 
The from a 
wooden beam (MM), the short end-axles of which are held 


way the cloth being treated. cloth enters 


in side-bearings, and stopped from slipping by special 
brakes, not seen in the figure. On drum B, the colored 
fabric is wound during the treatment on another wooden 
beam (1), held in position against it on the two side-arms 
©, while its short axles are subjected to elastic pressure 
through rods P and weights X. Drum B and arms O 
are contained on two short side-frames or brackets (R). 

The plant is driven by a small electric motor, and its 


speed can be regulated in accordance with the nature of 


Sate 
| 
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the cotton goods being spray-topped by moving handle H. 
It is also supplied with friction clutches and other arrange- 
ments, by which the plant can be driven in conjunction 
with pump V, or stopped while the electric motor is still 
going, or only pump V can be driven, or only the plant 
alone as desired. 


OPERATION OF THE PLANT 


The operation of the above plant is not very complicated 
and can be easily mastered by skilled workmen. After 
preparing the spraying color, and introducing a portion 
of the machine, causing the beginning of the loose portion 
of the latter to pass through frame 
position of this last by 


T, regulating the 
turning the small hand wheel 
already indicated. 

The fabric is then drawn from here by hand, passing 
it below roller G, and tying two strings to the ends which 
are afterward pulled under drum B and fixed to a wooden 
beam placed on arms OQ, fitting the upper portion of rods 
P to the end shafts of the latter to cause it to press against 
drum B. After this the wooden beam is turned until the 
cloth remains under the required tension on roller L and 
spreading surface J. Its position is then regulated by 
lowering roller G. 

The dyeing operations are now started by opening in 
full the small taps S and starting pump V to force air 
into tubes E and D, and through taps S. These by blow- 
ing on the slanting fishing tubes in the topping bath, cause 
the full width of the cloth. 
put in motion by switching on the motor and moving a 


At this point the machine ts 


hand lever, and the cloth is caused to run forward at a 
regulated speed, while it receives the dyeing solution, 
which penetrates through the body, if it is of proper 
thickness, or only partly through it, leaving the rest un- 
treated, in other cases. As one beam of cloth is nearly 
finished, the beginning of a filled beam is sewn to the end 
of the last piece entering, and the empty beam is replaced 
Roll 


after roll of cloth is then made to follow until the whole 


by the filled, applying the brakes on its end shafts. 


batch of goods has been topped. 


As one roll of topped material has been formed on 


arms O, the operatives unsew the part where it is joined, 
causing the new end to wind on a fresh wooden beam, 
after fixing the cloth on the filled beam and placing this 
on a truck at one side of the plant. When this has been 
filled with topped cloth it is pushed into the drying de- 
partment for further treatment. 

The operatives take care to stop the supply of color as 
the end of the batch is reached. At this point they tie on 
two strings, pulling on these to keep the end of the cloth, 
while running through the plant, always under the same 
tension until it reaches guide-roller L; when the strings 
are left loose, and the end is wound with the rest of the 
cloth around the wooden beam on drum B. 

After the above operations have been accomplished, one 
of the operatives stops pump V and the consequent supply 
of air under pressure, when all the bath in case C has 
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been sprayed into the shallow trough below frames F, 
stopping also the machine, and delivering the rolls of 
topped and dyed cotton cloth to the drying department. 
The shallow trough at the top of frames F is then 
emptied of all topping bath, and this is collected where 
most convenient; the trough is cleaned with a little weak 
soda lye, rinsed and dried. Case C and the small slanting 
copper tubes in the same are then also cleaned thoroughly, 
preparing the plant for further topping operations. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE PLANT 


The above plant possesses the following advantages, 
which are well worth considering: 

1. If the quantity of the topping bath is carefully 
measured, and only what is necessary prepared for each 
batch treated, the consumption of dyestuff is much below 
what is required with any other topping means. 

2. A careful dyer can generally know beforehand the 
quantity of topping bath to prepare for each batch of 
material to treat, when he knows the exact yardaze, and 
considers the thickness of the cloth, comparing with sam- 
ples of lots previously topped. 

3. Thin cotton fabrics, dyed in direct colors, can be 
topped all through during one run on the machine, while 
thick cloths are only topped on one side and require a sec- 
ond passage for complete topping. 

1. The speed of the cloth running through the machine 
can be regulated from the start to the material to be 
treated. 

5. The intensity of the spraying can be regulated by 
taps S, and by varying the size and bore of the tubes 
in case C, 

6. The machine produces little noise during working. 


(Part XXIII will appear in an early issue.) 


NEW PONSOL RED ON MARKET 
The Dyestuffs Department of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. has recently announced the production of a new 
addition to its Ponsol Red BN Double 
Paste. The Ponsols comprise the fastest type vat colors. 
The new red is offered not only as a red but as a pink 


Ponsol series, 


and the red component in combinations with other Ponsol 
dyes both for very delicate mode shades and for full 
shades. 

Ponsol Red BN Double Paste is said to be of unusual 
fastness to light, even in very light shades. It should be 
dyed at low temperature or may even be dyed cold. A 
thorough soaping after dyeing is necessary to develop the 
shade fully. Dyeings of this product, according to the 
announcement, improve in brilliancy on storing. Its re- 
sistance to chlorine is described as good, as is its fastness 
to water, perspiration, acids, alkalies and stoving, but the 
dyeings will not stand kier boiling. It is also said to be 
level dyeing, and to have good penetration, therefore be- 
ing suitable for all types of machines and particularly 
adapted for piece dyeing. 
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THE LOOMING TARIFF FIGHT 


PINIONS expressed of late by all factors in the 

dyestuff industry—American manufacturers, im- 
porters and consumers alike—seem to indicate clearly 
that an attempt will be made in the not far-distant 
future to rewrite the present dyestuff tariff schedules. 
That the German manufacturers are preparing to 
make a strenuous effort in this direction is testified 
to by recent reports emanating from Germany. Typi- 


cal of these is a letter recently published in The Daily 


News Record from their Berlin correspondent; in part 


this is as follows: 


Germany's big dye combine is represented here 
as viewing with more temporary satisfaction than 
alarm the sale of American-made sulphur blacks 
to Chemnitz hosiery manufacturers. These Ameri- 
can dyes are understood to be sold through the 
Brussels office of the United States organization 
producing them, and delivered to the German 
mills at prices which the I. G. Farbenindustrie 
\. G. has yet made no attempt to meet. 


A spokesman for the German Cartel, now con- 
stituting one vast entity instead of a holding cor- 
poration, told me that the I. G. has complete par- 
ticulars regarding these sales, which have been 
made at low prices for almost a year. At the 
proper time and place, he added, full details will 
be submitted to strengthen a movement for the 
downward revision of the American import duty 
on dyes. That a tariff fight on dyes is contem- 
plated, with the assistance of numerous American 
fabric mills and with supporting ammunition in 
the form of evidence of American “dumping,” 
was categorically asserted by this authority. 

That the I. G. could, if it so desired, employ two 
effective methods to seriously impede the sale of 
these American sulphur blacks to Germany is 
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and the fact 
that neither has been utilized serves to augment 
the German theory that the I. 
activity 


suggested here and at Frankiurt, 
G.’s seeming in- 
premeditated. In the 
first instance, it is explained, the German organi- 


is diplomatically 


zation is a past master in the practice of lowering 
prices on certain colors where such action is con- 
sidered necessary to stifle competition. 

This policy has been frequently utilized in for- 
mer years to strengthen its overseas trade, and it 
is suggested here that the same system, unham- 
pered by foreign tariffs, could be more easily ap- 
plied to meet outside competition in the homeland. 
The other argument is that if the I. G. wanted at 
this time to block the American sale of sulphur 
blacks to Germany it could readily shut off its 
supply of colors essential to domestic hosiery 
manufacturers and others unless their orders for 
dyes of all classes were confined to the Cartel; 
in other words, an ultimatum—‘buy all or none in 
Germany.” 


All of the above is undoubtedly true so far as it 
goes, and material of this sort in the hands of a pro- 
ponent of tariff reduction can be made a weighty argu- 
ment before legislatures who are not thoroughly versed 
in the intricacies of the dyestuff industry. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, it merely proves what is generally 
well known and admitted, namely: that the present 
tariff provides more than adequate protection for low- 
priced products but completely inadequate protection 
for the finer and costlier types of dyes. The records 
of recent importations showing the steady increases 
in the quantity of expensive products and a complete 
absence of low-priced products clearly demonstrates 
this fact. 

The price at which American Sulphur Black is being 
sold in Europe is not indicated in the communication 
quoted. It is quite probable, however, that it is no 
lower than, if as low as, the price being currently ob- 
tained for the same product in the American market. 
It is well known that domestic quotations for many 
Black, Direct 
Black, Indigo, etc., are as low as or lower than the 


of the bulk colors, such as Sulphur 


prices at which the same products are sold by Euro- 
pean manufacturers in their domestic markets. 


In other words, American mechanical efficiency 
where large volume is concerned has reduced our 
manufacturing costs to a point which permits us to 
manufacture as cheaply as, if not actually more cheaply 
than, any other country in the world. In the case of 
the finer products, however, where continued research 
is necessary and where a greater amount of manual 
and mental labor per pound of product is involved, 
the manufacturing cost is still far above European 
costs for similar articles and, in fact, in a great ma- 


jority of cases so far above these costs that even the 
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present tariff based on the American selling price does 
not adequately protect them. 

Unquestionably, if the American dyestuff industry 
is to survive it must continue to produce and sell the 
finer types of colors on which foreign competition is 
increasingly intense. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
when the expected revision of the dyestuff tariff comes 
before Congress for consideration, that all factors in 
the dyestuff situation will stand squarely behind the 
proposition that, while a reduction in the protection 
currently afforded the low-priced products may prop- 
erly be made, there should not only be no attempt to 
reduce the protection afforded to higher priced prod- 
ucts but that in many cases this protection should be 
increased. 

Just what form such a tariff bill might take is a 
question which will have to be studied with great care, 
but it is obvious that if proper protection is to be 
given the American industry something along the 
lines outlined above must be accomplished. It is none 
too early for American manufacturers and consumers 
to take council as to just what form such a measure 
should take, to the end that when the proper time ar- 
rives there may be unanimous agreement and con- 
certed action. 


PERMUTIT PATENT SUSTAINED 

By a unanimous decision of the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Sixth Circuit, handed down on June 8, 1926, 
the basic patent owned by The Permutit Company cov- 
ering apparatus for the softening of water by zeolites 
was sustained. 

The case came to the court on appeal by The Per- 
mutit Company from an adverse decision rendered by the 
U. S. District Court. This is the fourth time that this 
patent has been sustained—twice by U. S. District Courts 
and twice by U. S. Circuit Courts of Appeals—and hence 
would seem to establish finally the validity of the patent, 
as the U. S. Supreme Court has ordinarily refused to 
review patent cases where two different Circuit Courts of 
Appeals have reached a similar decision. 

The decision was written by Circuit Judge Denison 
and was in part as follows: 

—“rarely is there a case where a new art and industry 
are founded solely upon and grow entirely from a patent, 
so clearly as in this case.” 

—“it is not to be denied that the entire commercial 
activities of all makers in this country have grown out of 
the commercial exploitation here by the owners of the 
patent.” 

“it is clear that the patent should be treated with 
all permissible liberality, and that the courts will go as 
far as they rightly can, in the way of overlooking tech- 
nical defects and overruling defenses which are not clear- 
ly fatal.” 

From the language used in the decision, particularly in 
the final paragraph quoted, it would appear that the dis- 
position of the court is to treat the patent in a very broad 
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sense and to avoid giving undue consideration to tech- 
nicalities which may at first glance appear to evade in- 
fringement. 

The suits which have been brought by The Permutit 
Company up to date have covered three different designs 
of apparatus and in each case the apparatus has been 
held to infringe their patent. It is understood that The 
Permutit Company intends to proceed against other man- 
ufacturers of water softening apparatus which employs 
zeolites and possibly against users of apparatus which is 
claimed to infringe their patent. 





CURRENT HAPPENINGS IN THE GERMAN 
DYE TRUST 

Ground has been broken by the I. G. on its property 
at Dormhagen, near Cologne, for the erection of an arti- 
The latter 
process is patented by the J. P. Bemberg Company, of 
Rarmen, which with the Vereinigte Glanztoff-Fabrik of 
Elberfeld, has entered a community arrangement with 
the I. G. for its extension of artificial silk manufacture. 
The Agta Works at one of its Bitterfeld plants is already 
making rayon by the viscose process, while the Bayer 


ficial silk plant to operate the acetate process. 


Works at Elberfeld is employing the copper-ammonia 
process. An extension in the field of rayon is another 
instance of development by the I. G. in partial compen- 
sation for lost pre-war dye markets. 

It is understood that the I. G. has just opened a sales 
agency in Belgrade which will have the exclusive dis- 
tribution of German dyes in that territory. 

A presumably well-founded report is to the effect that 
the I. G. is planning a central warehouse at Arnheim, 
Holland, from which its dyes will be distributed in that 
country. The agency will be known as the Defa and may 
occupy a site of 3,000 square meters. Heretofore the 
I. G. had separate warehouses in Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
Tilburg, Enschede, but these will now be concentrated in 
the Arnheim unit. 

Another report confirmed by the Koelnische Zeitung 
at I. G. headquarters states that the latter intends to open 
a new sales agency organization at Manchester, England, 
which will absorb the former selling units of the I. G. 
in England. The I. G. denies that this selling organiza- 
tion will introduce the manufacture of dyestuffs. 

Former sales agencies of German I. G. members rep- 
resented in Switerland have fused into one—Teerfarben 
A. G. of Zurich. 
francs. 


Its capital amounts to 500,000 Swiss 


Germany’s production of benzol in 1925, according to 
Trade Commissioner William T. Daugherty, 
a new record. 


3erlin, set 
The Benzol Verband (Cartel), which con- 
trols 90 per cent of the nation’s output, produced 235,000 
metric tons, an amount which exceeds the 1924 figures by 
53 per cent. The large increase is accounted for by its 
use, when mixed with gasoline, as a fuel for internal com- 
bustion engines. 
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Technical Notes from Foreign Sources 


Dyeing Wool with Alizarine Black WX Extra 
The wool, either in the form of yarn or on spools, 
is dyed in open vats or dyeing machines with the bi- 
sulphite compound of the dyestuff, either Alizarine 
Black WX Extra or Alizarine Brilliant Black, in the 
presence of formic acid. The wool is dyed at a tem- 
perature of 60 deg. Cent. in a bath which contains 1 
per cent of the dyestuff and from %4 to 3 per cent of 
sodium bisulphite solution of 49 deg. Be. concentra- 
il 


an 
tion. The dyeing process lasts fifteen minutes; and 


then, after 1 per cent of formic acid (85 per cent 


strength) has been added, the dyeing is continued for 
another three-quarters of an hour at a temperature of 
100 deg. Cent. 


acid is added and the dyeing is continued for another 


Then an additional 1 per cent of formic 


fifteen minutes. 

The wool is then given an after-chrome with a boil- 
ing 1/2 to 2 per cent solution of sodium bichromate. 
This liquor can then be employed for subsequent dye- 
ings. If sulphuric acid or acetic acid is used in the 
place of formic acid, it is found that the dyeing is not 
satisfactory. Colors which are fast to rubbing are ob- 
tained by this process when the wool is dyed with 
Alizarine Black WX Extra in the presence of ammo- 
nium sulphate. In this case it is not necessary to add 
the formic acid to the dye liquor. For example, the 
wool is steeped for one-half hour in the dye liquor. at 
a temperature of 40 to 50 deg. Cent., and then the 
dyeing is continued for another hour at a temperature 
of 100 deg. Cent. 
of Alizarine Black \VX Extra, 2 per cent of crystalline 
ammonium sulphate and 5 per cent of crystalline so- 
dium sulphate. 


‘The dye liquor contains 8 per cent 


Thereafter the dyed wool is subjected 
to after-chroming in a 2 per cent solution of sodium 
bichromate. It has been found that when sodium sul- 
phate and acetic acid are used in the place of ammo- 
nium sulphate and sodium sulphate, the results are 
not satisfactory. (Deutsche Faerber Zeitung, 1926, 


page 426.) 


Sulphur Colors on Mercerized Yarn 


lhe sulphur coloring matters have proven to be 
very well suited for the dyeing of various yarns. One 
essential condition of the dyeing process is that the 
yarn is thoroughly loosened up before it is dyed, so 
that the dye liquor can easily penetrate into the fibers. 
Ordinary cotton must be boiled out with soda solution 
It is 
not necessary to wash the fibers after this treatment, 
for the sulphur dye liquor is alkaline. 


in order to remove all of the fats, waxes and dirt. 


It is also cus- 
tomary to omit the bleaching, for the sulphur colors 
are mostly used for obtaining dark shades. 


The sulphur dyes are used in open vats and most in 
mechanical apparatus. Only iron or wooden vats can 
be used because of the sodium sulphide content of the 
liquor. The dye liquor is about 1,000 liters per hun- 
dred pounds of the cotton yarn. In dyeing the lighter 
shades, including gray, about one and one-half times 
the weight of coloring matter in sodium sulphide is 
added. which 
case equal weights of color and sodium sulphide are 


employed. 


One exception is sulphur green, in 


‘The color liquor is then mixed with 2.5 per 


cent of soda and 2 per cent of Turkey Red oil, all 


figured on the weight of the cotton yarn. 

The dyeing is started at a temperature of 45 deg. 
Cent. and the yarn is passed twice or three times 
through the liquor. The temperature is then raised to 
1) deg. Cent. and the dyeing is continued at this tem- 
When the 
desired depth of color is attained, the liquor is allowed 


perature for forty-five minutes to one hour. 


to drain off and is then washed out of the fibers. 

In the case of the dark-colored shades, the quantity 
of sodium sulpphide is increased up to three-quarters 
to the equal weight of the dye. Then, after the dye 
has been dissolved, 5 per cent of soda and 2 per cent 
of Turkey Red oil are added. The dyeing is started at 
a temperature of 45 deg. Cent. and then the tempera- 
ture is raised to approximately 80 deg. Cent. with the 
addition of 15 to 30 per cent of common salt. The dye- 
ing at 80 deg. Cent. lasts from three-quarters to one 
hour. The bril- 
liancy of the coloring is enhanced by hanging out the 


Then the yarn is washed and dried. 


yarn to dry in the open air. 

Mercerized yarns absorb the coloring matter more 
readily than ordinary cotton. A saving can be etfected 
in the dyeing of mercerized yarns by dyeing them in 
liquors that have been used in other stages of the 
process, but this can be done only with the dark shades. 
(Deutsche Faerber Zeitung, 1926, page 475.) 


Controlling Ripening of Artificial Silk 

In order to control the ripening of viscose the pipes and 
pumps conveying the solution from the chambers in which 
it is prepared to the spinning nozzles are immersed in 
baths the temperature of which is controlled. To prevent 
corrosion of the pumps and the hardening of the viscose 
adhering to their moving parts, the bath surrounding 
them contains, preferably, a one per cent solution of 
sodium hydroxide or sodium carbonate. This is covered 
with a layer of oil to prevent the absorption of sulphur 
fumes, which would lead to corrosion. At any stoppage, 
such as weak-ends, the viscose may be cooled to such a 
temperature that aging practically ceases. (British Pat- 


ent No. 248,043.) 


























































































































































































Dyeing Apparatus 


The illustration shows an apparatus that is employed 
in the treatment of piled and packed fabrics with fluids, 
particularly in the dyeing process. The apparatus can 
also be used as a mangling and wringing machine. It is 
patented in British Patent No. 249,406. 

The yarn fabric or other material is fed loosely over a 
roller 26, and then passed through an oscillated guide 
tube 47, and then into the dyeing vat 2. A steam pipe 15 
is provided in the chamber beneath the perforated false 
bottom of the vat from which the dye is withdrawn and 
circulated by means of a pump 8. 
still 


The yarn is then fed, 
in a loose state, down channels 49 formed by the 


26-3 





















































guides 50 on the inclined bottom of the vat, and is then 

passed over a roller-51, which is rotated at the same speed 

as the roller 26, to a series of angular rollers 60. Each 

roller comprises a spider 63 covered with sheets 59, so 

that during the passage of the yarn superfluous dye is 

pressed out and the yarn is stretched longitudinally. Final 
, 


delivery takes place between the roller 37 and 38. 


Colored Discharges on Indigo Grounds 


A contribution to the Bulletin Societe Industrielle Muhl- 
house, volume 91, pages 755-757, is concerned with the 
printing of colored discharges on Indigo grounds by 
means of vat dves. These colored discharges on an Indigo 
ground are obtained by printing with a paste that con- 
tains an Indanthrene or Helindone 


coloring matter, 


Rongalite, anthraquinone—which acts as a catalyst—and 
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stannous hydroxide, in the place of the more commonly 
used zinc oxide. Then the material is passed, after steam 
ing for the discharge of the Indigo, through a solution 
of sodium hydroxide. This causes the vat colors to be 
reduced and fixed. 

For example, for red discharges, non-mercerized Indigo 
dyed cotton is printed with a paste which contains 7) 
grams of Helindone Scarlet, 70 c.c. of glycerine of 28 
deg. Be. (density 1.24), 160 c.c. of water, 200 grams of 
Rongalite C, 250 grams of a 50 per cent solution of Brit- 
ish gum, 40 grams of Anthraquinone paste, 30 grams of 
Leucotrope W and 180 grams of a 60 per cent solution 
Then the fabric is dried, steamed 
for four minutes and passed through a solution of caus- 
tic soda of 19 deg. Be. (density 1.145) or a period of 
twenty seconds. 


of stannous hydroxide. 


Thereafter it is washed in cold water 
and soaped hot. 

Superior results are obtained on mercerized cotton, a 
paste containing 80 grams of Indanthrene Yellow G 
Powder, 100 c.c. of glycerine, 150 c.c. of water, 360 
grams of Rongalite C, 360 grams of a 50 per cent solu- 
tion of British gum, 60 grams of Anthraquinone Paste, 
120 grams of Leucotrope W, and 270 grams of a 60 per 
cent solution of stannous hydroxide being used for yellow 
discharges and a paste containing 100 grams of Indan- 
threne Blue RS, 40 c.c. of glycerine, 150 c.c. of water, 
200 grams of Rongalite C, 260 grams of a 50 per cent 
solution of Britihs gum, 40 grams of Anthraquinone, 60 
grams of Leucotrope W and 150 grams of a 60 per cent 
solution of stannous hydroxide for blue discharges. 


Brocade Effects 


Brocade effects are generally produced by printing the 
fabric, whose ground consists of animal fibers, with a 
solution of sodium hydroxide and in this way destroying 
the animal fibers at the printed parts. The disintegrated 
fibers can then be brushed out of the fabric. This process 
has had but limited application up to the present time, 
for it was not possible to produce any desirable colored 
design in this manner. 

A new process has been patented which removes this 
disadvantage. (See British Patent No. 229,241). Ac- 
cording to this process the designs and colored figures 
are printed on the fabric with the aid of a color paste. 
The latter contains in addition to the dyestuff a substance 
which protects the fibers from the action of caustic soda. 
Thus the fabric is given a protective coating at the printed 
spots. Then again a neutralizing agent may be employed 
which counteracts the destructive action of 
soda. 


the caustic 


After the color and the protective agent have beer 
printed on the fabric, the latter is treated with the caustic 
agent. In the case of animal fibers caustic soda is com- 
monly employed, and in the case of vegetable fibers a 
solution of aluminum chloride or sulphate. 
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The fabric is then heated and after the caustic agent 
has exerted its action to a sufficient extent, the fabric is 
carded or brushed. By this treatment the threads in the 
fabric are destroyed only in so far as they were not pro- 
tected. A particularly effective protection is afforded 
when a gum color with blood albumen, chromium acetate 
and sodium acetate is printed on the fabric. When the 
latter is heated the albumen melts and forms a water- 
proof coating over the fibers, and the effectiveness of this 
coating is materially improved by the action of the chro- 
mium salt, which hardens the albumen. The sodium ace- 
tate acts as the neutralizing agent. 


Bleaching and Finishing of Laces 


Although the same processes are employed from the 
chemical standpoint for the bleaching and finishing of 
cotton laces as for other cotton fabrics, nevertheless there 
are rather important differences in carrying out the opera- 
tions on a practical scale. In the article published on this 
subject in Dyest, page 115, 1925, these differences are 
described in detail. 

The preliminary treatment of the lace to remove all 
dirt and size before bleaching is emphasized as being one 
of the most important stages of the process. The firm 
structure and the hardness of the yarn makes it rather 
difficult for liquids to penetrate and forms a condition 
which is constantly present in the treatment of laces. 

As a general rule, the bleaching takes place by boiling 
ina 2% to 3 per cent caustic soda solution under pres- 
sure. It is necessary to see that the lace is packed into 
the kier in such a manner that it retains its proper shape. 
It is not advisable to handle the lace just like cotton yarn. 
After cleansing and bleaching, the lace is washed, starched 
and calendered. There are three different methods by 
which this can be done. 

In the first place it is possible to work without any 
weighting agent and only starches are then employed. 
Then, again, stiffening and also weighting agents may be 
added to the starch preparations. The latter treatment 
is necessary for curtains and the like which will not retain 
their form unless highly starched and stiffened. 

Calendering serves the same purpose. The most popu- 
lar of the sizings used for light-weight laces contain 
sugar, corn starch, soluble thin starches and dextrine. 
Calcium sulphate and also dolomite are principally used 
as weighting agents. Soaps in admixture with oils or 
cocoa butter and vaseline act as softeners. When the 
laces are to be stored or shipped for great distances it is 
customary to add antiseptics to the sizing composition to 
Such sub- 
stances as boric acid, sodium fluoride and beta-naphthol 


protect the lace against the action of mildew. 


are best suited for this purpose. 
Printing Experiments with Nitrosophenol Coloring 
Matters 
Certain compounds of the phenol class, as for example 
beta-naphthol, have the property of forming nitroso hodies 
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which give very fast colors when used in conjunction with 
metallic mordants. Solid Printing Green is one of these 
colors, and is used for printing cotton fabrics which are 
treated with nitrite either before or after the printing 
process. A new way of using this dye is described in 
Melliand’s Textilberichte, 1926, pages 447 and 448. 

The naphthol required for the formation of the color 
is derived from ordinary naphthol preparations. The 
nitrous acid must, of course, be set free from a salt in 
order to diazotize the naphthol which is first printed on 
the fabric. This is accomplished best with the aid of 
acetic acid admixed with starch-gum tragacanth thick- 
ening. The printing paste will produce a slight foam of 
nitrous acid, but it is nevertheless just as stable as other 
printing paste which contain nitrous salts. 


The composition of such a printing paste is as follows: 


820 grams of acetic acid paste with starch and 
gum tragacanth. 
100 grams of iron pyrolignite of 14 deg. Be. 
concentration. 
30 grams of glycerine. 
50 grams of sodium nitrite. 
This makes a total of 1,000 grams of paste. 


When the thickening agent containing acetic acid is re- 
placed with any other neutral composition, then the color 
is not formed. This is self-evident as is also the fact that 
the color is not produced with the use of the acetic acid 
paste until the fabric has been passed through a Mather- 
Platt apparatus for a period of five minutes. The use 
of the thickening composition often has a retarding action 


on the formation of the color, as the starch paste is apt to 
cover the naphtholated fabric and prevent the acetic acid 
from getting to it. 


It was thought possible to obtain a printing paste of 
greater stability by using ammonium acetate in the place 
of acetic acid, but the experiment proved unsuccessful 
due no doubt to the great stability of the ammonium salt, 
which was not sufficiently decomposed on short steaming. 
Tests were also made with ammonium compounds with 
other acids which are easily volatile in steam, such as 
tartaric acid, oxalic acid, formic acid and sulphuric acid. 
But the results obtained were all unsatisfactory. It was 
concluded, therefore, that these salts do not decompose 
quickly enough in the steam to liberate the nitrous acid 
and effect diazotization of the dye. 

Another change was made in substituting nickel acetate 
of 16 deg. Be. concentration, aluminum acetate of 15 deg. 
3e. concentration, zinc acetate of 20 deg. Be. concentra 
tion and chromium acetate (green) of 11 deg. Be. con- 
centration for the iron pyrolignite. The only reagents 
which gave color tones that were practically usable were 
the chromium and nickel salts. 

In order to increase the depth of color the proportion 
of the metal salt was doubled while that of the naphthol 
preparation was maintained at its original point, namely 


22 grams per liter. This proportion was also increased 
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to 30 grams per liter, and under these conditions it was 
found that the deepest tone was obtained. Unsatisfactory 
results were obtained by further increasing the propor- 
tion of metallic salt as well as the naphthol. 


RECENT LITERATURE 


el Bibliography on Research—Selected Articles from the 
Technical Press, 1923-1924-1925. 


Council, Division of Engineering and Industrial Re- 


National Research 


search. 


L6 pp. 


Students of research in general should be especially 
encouraged by this very imposing catalogue of current 
literature upon the subject, for it is a strong indication 
of the increasing amount of time and effort modern in- 
dustry is devoting to the exercise of its scientific curiosity. 
What is imposing is not its size in number of pages, for 
it is a small booklet, but the number of diversified in- 
dustries which the bibliography covers. 

Those who are interested specifically in industrial re- 
search will find the booklet fairly bristling with evidence 
of the extensive progress being made in the application 
of science to industrial problems; while to the ambitious 
research pioneers in any one of the industries listed there 
is presented in concise form an invaluable index to the 
literature covering the important work accomplished and 
planned in each field. Under thirty-eight different indus- 
tries and specialized technical groups are catalogued titles 
and sources of articles on various scientific investigations 
undertaken in each. Under the heading of Dyes and 
Paints, for example, titles of five articles on dyestuff 
research appear; under Textiles, twenty-six, each with 
the name of the publication in which it appeared, the 
volume, and page numbers and date. 

A valuable source of reference is provided in the form 
of a bibliography on industrial research in general, cover- 
ing its principle phases, such as co-operative research, 
economic, industrial, laboratories, organization, reports, 
university and value of industrial research. 


List of Bulletins, Journal Contributions and Patents by 
Members of Mellon Institute of Industrial Research 
During Calendar Year 1925. 


This bibliography, in the form of eleven multigraphed 
pages, covers exactly what its title indicates; but that 
itself is quite sufficient to give it a reference value which 
will be most appreciated by the industries that are deriv- 
ing the benefits of the research work under way at the 
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Mellon Institute. While the titles of the bulletins, arti- 
cles, etc., are arranged alphabetically by their authors, 
the brevity of the compilation makes it a simple matter 
to segregate the literature on any particular subject, be it 
ceramics, chemistry or laundering of colored fabrics. The 
catalogue is actually a supplement to the Institute’s Bul- 
letin No. 1, which covers the research literature put out 
under its various fellowships during the year 1911-1922. 


North Carolina State College Textile School: Its Op- 
portunities for Instruction and Research in Textil 
Chemistry and and De- 


Manufacturing, Dyeing 


signing. 


The rapid growth of textile manufacturing in the 
South saw a proportionate increase in the interest in 
the the 
movement for greater facilities for training the next gen- 


textile manufacturing instruction. In lead of 
eration of textile executives and technical men has been 
the Textile School of North Carolina State College. This 
new bulletin issued by the school contains the various 
curricula offered, and a list of the equipment used by the 
textile students in their work. <A list of the alumni is 
included, showing the positions filled by graduates of 
the school. 

The bulletin is interestingly illustrated with views of 
the weave rooms, dye laboratory and various installation; 
of machinery used in the courses. It is prefaced by an 
explanation of the importance, development and purposes 
of the school. 


Distribution of Textiles. 
Havard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Tables. $3.50. 


Bureau of Business Research, 
196 


pages 


Statistics given in the Harvard Bureau’s latest bulletiu 
indicate that approximately 36 per cent of the cotton 
cloth distributed in the United States in 1924 was sold by 
retailers as piece goods, and that of this total between 
80 per cent and 90 per cent was purchased from whole- 
salers. 

This is one of the results of the Bureau’s survey of 
the methods of marketing textiles. Other points discussed 
are the change in the size of orders received by several 
cotton mills from 1921-1925; the size of orders of cotton 
piece goods placed by seventeen large department stores 
in 1924; the sales trends for cotton, wool, and silk piece 
goods and ready-to-wear merchandise from 1911-1925; 
and the total estimated market for cotton piece goods in 
1924. 

The information on billings summarized in this new 
bulletin was obtained from confidential reports submitted 
by 315 cotton mills or their selling agents, 177 woolen and 
worsted mills, 136 silk mills, and 15 rug and carpet mills 
Supplementary data on the distribution of textile fabrics 
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were secured from converters, wholesalers, jobbers, resi- 
dent buyers and department stores. 


The tables in the bulletin show the quantities of woven 
goods sold to garment manufacturers and other cutters- 
up, industrial and institutional purchasers, wholesalers, 
and retailers; and also help to indicate the relative im- 
portance of the various agencies of distribution. 

Widespread dissatisfaction exists among textile manu- 
facturers and merchants regarding the prevailing condi- 
tions in their markets. New merchandising plans are be- 
ing proposed continually. In the discussion of the merits 
of these plans, there always is need for as many facts as 
possible. Some of the facts bearing on the soundness of 
the various merchandising policies can be found in this 
new publication of the Harvard Bureau of Business Re- 
search. 


Subject Index of United States Government S pecifica- 
tions. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Stand- 


ards. 


This pamphlet contains an alphabetical list of the 
commodity that been officially 
adopted and promulgated by the Federal Specifications 


specifications have 
Board as U. S. Government Master Specifications for the 
mandatory use of all departments and independent estab- 
lishments of the Government. 

The Bureau of Standards, in co-operation with the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, has pub- 
lished a National 
tions, containing specifications for more than 6,000 


Directory of Commodity Specifica- 
commodities, to which this pamphlet forms an index. 
This directory may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing Office. Its 
contents include specifications for 275 textile materials 
and 600 chemical and allied products. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE SHOW TO BE 
LARGEST YET 


The 1926 Southern Textile Exposition is expected 
to excel all past shows from the standpoint of attend- 
ance, number and variety of exhibits and interest 
manifested by the men engaged in the textile in- 
dustry. 

This is indicated by the fact that already practically 
all the exhibit space has been sold in the main ex- 
position hall and in addition the steel-constructed 
annex provided for the overflow of exhibits from the 
main building has been sold out. The number of ex- 
hibitors is very large and it begins to appear that 
many manufacturers will be disappointed because of 
their inability to secure space. 

The dates of the show are November 1 to 6, inclu- 
sive, and even this far ahead of the opening date tex- 
tile men are beginning to plan for their visit to the 
exposition. A survey of the manufacturers who have 
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already arranged for space includes practically every 
phase of the industry. 

The city of Greenville is making great preparations 
for the entertainment of the visitors during exposition 
week. It is estimated that about twenty thousand 
textile men will be here, and careful arrangements are 
being made to provide comfortable rooms for them. 

The social features have developed into a very im- 
portant phase of the exposition. The textile men have 
gotten in the habit of looking forward to their visit to 
Greenville during textile week, when they have the 
opportunity to meet many of their old friends. 


The Dyer’s School of 


Experience 


| Iepiror’s Note.—The following narrative is part of 
a series being published under the general head of “The 
Dyer’s School of Experience.” Realizing that the genu- 
ine material for such a series is to be found largely among 
its own readers, The RePorTER solicits contributions from 
that source and will pay for those accepted at regular 
space rates. Among the readers of this journal there 
should be many who have, in the course of their experi- 
ence as dyers or chemists, encountered incidents which 
should prove most interesting and helpful to their fellows. 
Send all manuscripts to AMERICAN DyESTUFF REPORTER. 
90 William Street, New York City.] 


A BARREL OF TROUBLE 
By Noe, D. WuHite 


OME years ago I had an offer to go to Montreal, 

Canada, to take charge of a little dyehouse to dye 
sewing silk and machine twist for a factory that had 
started about six months previously to make silk for 
tailors and dressmakers. 


When I got there I was told that their dyer, who had 
just left, could not get the colors dyed evenly. As their 
silk was sold on spools and unevenness showed in rings 
on the spool and they wanted me to remedy that fault. 
Upon investigation I found that their equipment con- 
sisted of copper-lined wooden tanks, and that the lining 
was made of copper sheets too small to cover one whole 
side of the tank so that they had to join several sheets 
and solder the seams. They had used tin solder and 
there were big seams of tin all over the inside of the 
tank. I explained to the manager that the silk during 
the dyeing operations was coming in contact with 
those the 
broken soap bath used in dyeing, was getting spotted 


seams, which had become greasy from 


in streaks and no dyer could get good results from 
such vats. He sent me to a coppersmith to order the 
proper vats, with brazed seams and no more streaked 
yarn came from that source on my colors. 


Some time later I was shown some black yarn that 
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was badly uneven, the unevenness showing up in dull 
streaks, some half the length of the skein, others in short 
spots. It looked as though the saddening bath had done 
the mischief and I went over every phase of the opera- 
tions to see what had gone wrong. 

The silk was boiled off with olive oil soap 25 per cent 
at the boil; entered, moved back and forth for thirty 
minutes, then given a turn, then raised up on racks and 
bath boiled again. After another thirty minutes of mov- 
ing, another turn was given and again the bath was raised 
to the boil and a third time the silk was turned thirty 
minutes later. After the boil-off the silk was washed, hy- 
droextracted and given a pass in nitrate of iron for one 
hour, then washed again. The saddening bath was made 
up of fustic extract 25 per cent, and hematine 10 per cent; 
entered at 140 deg. Fahr.; given five turns and heat raised 
to 170 deg. for five turns, then at the boil for thirty 
minutes and washed. The final bath was made up of 30 
per cent hematine and 25 per cent soap, starting at 120 
deg. Fahr. and raising the heat to 180 deg. Fahr. in 
three times. 


It was a beautiful black and had never given me any 
trouble. So now I was up against it and was worried. 
The source of the trouble defied detection. Two or three 
lots would come out streaked for apparently no reason 
whatever. It started to get on my nerves. I sent a skein 
of the spotted goods to the Textile Colorist in Phila- 
delphia, to which publication I was a subscriber, ex- 
plaining all the proceedings, but their findings did not 
eliminate my trouble. In the meantime, the boss told me 
I had to get busy and find a remedy because the customers 
were beginning to complain. 

That day I was standing against a vat facing a barrel 
of nitrate of iron, from which I had just drawn three 
pails of red iron to strengthen my iron bath. The barrel 
looked innocent enough but something impelled me to 
investigate it further. The more I looked at it the greasi- 
er it appeared. I took a hammer and knocked the bung 
out, then inserted a finger and passed it around the inner 
side of the bunghole and on withdrawing it found my 
finger coated with grease. 


The chemical factory which furnished us with all our 
heavy chemicals was situated at the end of the same 
block where our factory was. I went down and asked 
for the chemist in charge of the works, whom I knew. 
I brought him back to the dyehouse and showed him the 
barrel of iron with the inside grease coating, then I told 
him of my troubles of the past several weeks and said 
I felt sure enough that was the source. The barrels 
were used formerly for crude oil and supposed to be 
scoured out before being filled, but, carelessly, they were 
not. Whenever we got a new barrel and I tapped it the 
grease would be floating to the top of the barrel. When 
I got to the end of the barrel the grease had gradually 
crained to the surface of the last portion. Being lighter 
than the iron it would not float out in my bucket until 


the last two or three buckets were drawn. Then that oily 
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mass would come out undetected and was thrown in my 
red iron vat and the first lot passed in it would get the 
benefit of it. That trouble was eliminated, but you may 
rest assured that I never tapped another barrel of nitrate 
of iron before taking the bung out and making sure the 
barrel had been cleaned. 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE 
TEXTILE SCHOOL 


The addition to the North Carolina State College Tex- 
tile building is rapidly nearing completion and new ma- 
chinery is now being received. The old picking machinery 
has been discarded and replaced by the following equip- 
ment: Saco Lowell bale breaker, Saco Lowell vertical 
opener, Reeves variable speed drive, Whitin C. O. B. 
machine and breaker picker, Saco Lowell finisher picker. 

The building has been so planned that laps from the 
finisher picker can be taken either to the carding and 
spinning department or to the experimental room which 
will be operated as a separate unit. 

The carding and spinning department has a full com- 
plement of machinery for making carded and combed 
yarns, but in order to carry out and make tests which 
have been planned, the following new equipment is now 
being added to the experimental room: One card from 
Howard & Bullough, one slubber, one intermediate from 
Saco Lowell shops, one fine frame, one drawing frame 
from Whitin Machine Works, two spinning frames from 
Fales & Jenks, one of which is equipped with the Casa- 
blancas system, one spinning frame from Saco Lowell! 
shops with one side of frame having the Saco Lowell 
four-roll system, the other side being equipped with the 
Roth Saco Lowell long draft system, one Fales & Jenks 
fancy twister. 

It has been especially planned to operate the experi- 
mental room as a separate unit for the purpose of co- 
operating with the mills as well as to give instruction to 
the students in the textile school. All machines in the 
new equipment will be driven by individual motors. 

The various machines in the textile school are being 
rearranged so as to illustrate the different methods of 
driving cotton mill machinery. Machines were previ- 
ously belt driven, but in rearranging them individual mo- 
tor and group drives have been used. 


NEW DU PONT COLORS 


The Dyestuffs Department of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. announces the addition of Ponsol Red 
BN Double Paste to its line of vat dyestuffs. The com- 
pany considers this a most valuable addition as heretofore 
there was no red dye in the Ponsol group. It is expected 
that this new vat color will find wide use not only as a 
red and as a pink, but as the red component in combina- 
tions with other Ponsol dyes both for very delicate mode 


shades and for full shades. It is said to be exceptionally 
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fast to light even in the lightest shades, and very fast to 
water, perspiration, acids and alkalies. 
good resistance to chlorine, is 


It also possesses 
very level dyeing, pene- 
trates well and is suitable for use on all types of machines 
and particularly for piece dyeings. Its chief use will be 
for cotton, for such materials as dress goods, draperies 
and the like, and other materials that must stand long 


exposure to light, or repeated washings, or both. 


The development of a direct dye, known as Pontamine 
Fast Yellow B, is also announced by the Du Pont Com- 
pany. The chief characteristics of this color are its level 
dyeing properties, good fastness to light and washing and 
fastness to chlorine. It is also fast to acids and alkalies 
Its main application is for dyeing tans, browns, olives and 
similar shades on cotton piece goods, either in the padder 
or on the jig in combination with other direct colors. 
It shows very good solubility and can be used in circu- 


lating machines. It leaves Celanese unstained. 


THE HERMAN A. METZ PRIZES TO 
STUDENTS AWARDED 

As a token of his interest in the work of the Textile 
High School of New York City, and as a means of in- 
spiring the students to their best efforts, Col. Herman A. 
Metz annually presents several prizes. 

The principal of the school, Dr. William H. Dooley, 
has just announced the winners in chemistry and dyeing. 
Daniel Leimen is the successful contestant for first prize, 
the second prize being won by Abraham Winokur. 

The winner of the Herman A. Metz prize for hand 
decorated fabrics in dyes has not yet been determined. 
It will take the form of a medal. The student producing 
the best piece of Batik for the term ending in February 
was likewise awarded a prize. 


SONNEBORN CHANGES SOUTHERN SELLING 


AGENCY 


According to an announcement distributed to the trade 
by L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., Thomas A. Marlowe, who 
has for several years past been associated with John M. 
Barr & Co., Charlotte, N. C., who have been Southern 
selling agents for the complete line of chemical textile 
specialties manufactured by them, has severed his con- 
nection with John M. Barr & Co. and will handle Sonne- 
born’s line exclusively in the same territory. Mr. Marlowe 
is well known throughout the Southern textile field and 
has had many years’ practical experience in textile 
processes. 


DYE IMPORT RESTRICTIONS IN JAPAN TO 
BE REMOVED 


Restriction on the import of German dyes into Japan 
may shortly be practically removed where applications 
are filed by dyers through the textile trade guilds. The 
recently revised tariff added to the difficulties created by 
the restriction for the dyeing industry. To mitigate the 
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situation, representatives of the industry at Tokio, Sano, 
Ashikaga, Oura, Isezaki and Kiryu, made representations 
to the Japanese Government, Department of Commerce 
and Industry. They expressed the hope that special con- 
sideration would be given to applications made by them 
for import of dyes under restriction. 

They laid before the authorities a statement concerning 
the additional difficulties created by the higher tariff. Ac- 
cording to the Chugai Shogyo, the Department of Com- 
merce promised special treatment provided the applica- 
tions are sent in through recognized trade channels. A 
practical plan will be worked out by the representatives 
in this connection at an early date. 

After the upward tendency developing with the revi- 
sion of the tariff, the market is quieter. Prices show 
little Importing conditions are less difficult 
than the yen exchanges recovering rapidly. 


alteration. 
The outlook 
A Kobe 
firm recently bought from the Government 8,000 barrels 


for artificial indigo seems to have been clarified. 


of artificial indigo handed over by Germany in war in- 
demnifications, and the stock was to be placed in the 
market at prices that it was feared would throw the mar- 
ket 


recently with an Osaka firm with regard to financing the 


out of balance. Arrangements have been effected 


stock, which will be offered at the current quotation. 


NEW TAG THERMOMETER CATALOG 


A new and revised catalog of Tag “Laboratory” Ther- 


mometers and Hydrometers has been issued by the C. J. 


Tagliabue Manufacturing Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. It 


describes in detail the construction, operation and speci- 


fications of Tag etched stem extreme precision ther- 


mometers, standard and special grade thermometers. 


armored and pocket thermometers, precision grade hy- 
miscellaneous thermometers 


drometers and 


drometers. 


and _hy- 


The catalog is well printed and copiously illustrated 
with clear photographs of the instruments described. Its 
text is almost a treatise on the use and operation of tem 
perature and specific gravity instruments, and includes 
much that is of general interest and reference value. 
Copies of the new catalog will be sent on request to the 
Tagliabue Company. 


ON THE THEORETICS OF COLOR 


Each issue of Color News, published bi-monthly in the 
interest of the unification of color knowledge by the 
Munsell Research Laboratory, Baltimore, Md., contains 
short but instructive articles on various phases of the 
subject of color in general, both in theory and in appli- 
cation to artistic and industrial needs. The terminology 
used in the majority of the articles is derived from a 
scientific notation system of color measurement devised 
by the Munsell Laboratory. 

According to a folder enclosed with a recent issue of 
Color News, courses of instruction based on this system 
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are given during June, July and part of August at the 
Munsell Laboratory School of Color, Meredith, N. H. 

The Munsell Research Laboratory is a non-commercial 
establishment founded to carry on the work of A. H. 
Munsell and to establish the Munsell charts on a scien- 
tifically sound basis. Research work, both at the labora- 
tory in Baltimore and at the U. S. Bureau of Standards, 
has been carried on for the past three years. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS ISSUES BOOKLET 
ON DYES 

The Franklin Process Company has issued a booklet, 
entitled “Dyes and Their Properties,” outlining the gen- 
eral divisions or different families of dyestuffs used in 
the coloring of cotton and similar fibers, with the origin 
of their names and a description of their properties and 
relative fastness. The dyestuffs are classified in tabular 
form both as to cost and as to relative fastness to the 
various color destroying agents. 

This is the fourth of a series of booklets suggesting 
standard methods in the selection of colors, matching of 
shades, etc., when creating and ordering yarn dyed fabrics. 
They attempt to clear up the mystery that has in some 
quarters surrounded the subject of dyes and dyeing, and 
for this purpose are addressed to creators, makers, buy- 
ers and sellers of yarn dyed fabrics. 





SIAM’S IMPORTS OF DYESTUFFS INCREASE 


The market for foreign dyes in Siam has strengthened 
considerably since 1919, due to the remarkable growth of 
hand-loom weaving. This expansion is especially evident 
in the city of Bangkok, where, according to estimate, over 
30,000 weavers are employed. The imports of the gray 
and white yarns woven on the native looms increased 
from 859,298 kilos in 1919 to 2,559,810 kilos in the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1925, according to Vice-Consul 
Carl C. Hanson, Bangkok. 

Although natural colors are used to a large extent, the 
demand for imported dyes has increased quite steadily. 

It is impossible to accurately list the countries of origin, 
as the bulk of imports are reconsignments from Hong- 
kong and Burma. However, it is apparent that Germany 
is the leading source of supply and the United States the 
smallest. 





NEW BOOKS IN S&S. O. C. M. A. LIBRARY 


The following new books have been added to the 
library of the Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufacturers 
Association and will be loaned to members on request. 

Dependent America, by William C. Redfield; Treatise 
on Physical Chemistry, edited by Hugh S. Taylor, in two 
volumes. 

Pamphlets—Chemistry and Recent Progress in Medi- 
cine, by Julius Stieglitz. Potash: Significance of For- 
eign Control and Economic Need of Domestic Develop- 
ment (prepared by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce). Potash in 1924, by George Rogers Mansfield 
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and Leona Boardman of the Bureau of Mines. 
try and Analysis of the Permitted Coal-Tar Food Dyes 


Chemis- 


(prepared by the Bureau of Chemistry 
ment of Agriculture). Investigation of 
ning Materials, by Edward Wolesensky 
of Standards. 
Standards. 


of the Depart- 
Synthetic Tan- 
of the Bureau 
the Bureau of 


Research Associates at 








The rate for “Position Wanted” advertisements in this column 
is 2 cents a word—with a minimum of 50 cents per insertion. 
For all other types of advertisements—i. e., help wanted, ma- 
chinery or supplies for sale—the rate is $5.00 per column inch 
or less per insertion. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





Business executive with thorough experience in the 
chemical, pharmaceutical and allied field wishes to 
become financially and actively interested in manu- 
facturing enterprise specializing in few products, or 
in well-established import-export business in need of 
additional capital for expansion. References will be 
furnished and all answers treated strictly confiden- 


tially. Address Box 344, American Dyestuff Reporter. 








SITUATION WANTED 


Colorist with extensive experience in the applica- 
tion of all classes of dyestuffs on rayon, cotton and 
silk. Broad knowledge of vat colors and their appli- 
cation on all textile fibers. Address Box 345, Ameri- 
can Dyestuff Reporter. 








CHEMIST WANTED WITH SOME CAPITAL 





I have a client who is looking for a chemist who 
would like to invest in a corporation that is growing 
and becoming national. Business doubled in 1925 
over 1924. Good position for man who can invest 
$15,000.00. Do not answer if not in a position to in- 
vest and take active interest in the business as head 
chemist. Address H. H. Culver, 407 Warren Cres- 
cent, Norfolk, Va. 











HOSIERY DYER 





Expert Hosiery Dyer and Chemist would like position 
in a first-class silx or silk and mixed fiber hosiery mill. 
Now employed but is desirous of bettering himself. Ad- 
dress, Box 346, American Dyestuff Reporter. 








SITUATION WANTED 





Worsted dyer, 26 years of age, desires position. Grad- 
uate of Textile School and five years of mill experience ; 
also laboratory experience. Excellent references gladly 
given. Address Box 347, American Dyestuff Reporter. 
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Monel Metal's 
efficiency in 
RAYON 
DYEING 


At left: Dyehouse of 
Hoffner Silk Dyeing 
Co. showing some of 
their 17 all-Monel 
Metal and Monel 
Metal-lined dye 
kettles. 


SEND FOR “LIST B” OF MONEL METAL & NICKEL LITERATURE 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY 
67 WALL STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Monel Metal is a technically controlled Nickel-Copper alloy of high nicke! content. It.is mined, smelted, refined, rolled 
and marketed solely by The International Nickel Company.. The name ‘‘Monel Metal’’ is a registered trade mark 
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Ponsol Pink B Double Paste 


A Vat Pink of Exceptional 


Fastness Properties 


O a superlative degree, this dyestuff is 

resistant to the effects of light, chlorine, 
washing and all of the tests usually applied 
to this class of color. 


It can be used on all types of circu- 
lating machines, and is highly satisfactory 
for dyeing cotton in all stages of manu- 
facture. 


Due to its low dyeing temperature 
and the reduced quantity of alkali neces- 
sary, it is also especially suitable for 
dyeing pure silk and rayon. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


Dyestuffs Department 


WILMINGTON DELAWARE 








—and Specialized Products promot- 
ing its development into Fabric 








A Chemical Influence in which “AKCO” MATERIALS Predominate 


Under the Klipstein trade mark name “AKCO,” we present a group of essentials 
to the processing of Cotton Goods in practically every stage of their development 


Sulphur and Vat Colors 


In all types, shades and strength 





PASTE and CREAM SOFTENERS (SCOURING and PROCESSING OILS “AQUASOL” 
For every softening and For all Textile Fabrics 
finishing purpose 
TURKEY RED OIL ADHESIVES and BINDING .GUMS 


In all concentrations For sizing and finishing 


WARP-SIZING COMPOUNDS SOLUBLE TALLOWS 


A specially prepared soluble oil 
for dyeing and finishing 


“AKCO” WARP SIZE 


A superior sizing assistant 


“AKCORRECT” TALLOW 


A:KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


pia: 644-52 Greenwich St. 
Picctien NEW YORK CITY 
Philadelphia 
Chicago Represented in Canada by 
Providence, R. I. > A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., Ltd. 
Charlotte, N. C. H 114 St. Peter St., Montreal 














